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justifies itself as a fruitful conception. One might question the adequacy of 

deriving this from a dependence based on a desire of what another has. Race, 

color, 'clannishness' as causes of class do not fall naturally under this head. 

J. H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Immanuel Kants Werke. In Gemeinschaft mit Hermann Cohen, Artur 
Buchenau, Otto Buek, Albert Gorland, B. Kellermann, herausgegeben 
von Ernst Cassirer. Band III. Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Heraus- 
gegeben von Albert Gorland. Band IV. Schriften von 1783-1788. 
Herausgegeben von Artur Buchenau und Ernst Cassirer. Berlin, 
Bruno Cassirer, 1913. — Band III, pp. 675; Band IV, pp. 558. 
The continuing volume of Kantian literature must be a perplexing phe- 
nomenon to those who believe that the history of philosophy has had its day. 
Twenty years ago, when the classical traditions of philosophy were more 
universally accepted, at least in the English-speaking world, the serious student 
of Kant had to choose between two standard editions of the philosopher's 
complete works, both badly out of print, the Rosenkranz and Schubert edition 
of 1 838-1 842, in twelve volumes, and the revised Hartenstein edition of 
1 867-1 868, in eight volumes. Both were printed in Roman type and each 
had its strong points: the Rosenkranz edition gave the text of the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft in its original form [first edition], if that was to be considered 
an advantage, and also was printed in excellent type, while the revised Harten- 
stein edition was not only sufficiently legible, but decidedly convenient in the 
eight compact volumes, and had certain distinct advantages, like the chron- 
ological arrangement and greater textual accuracy, which commended it to 
most scholars. But, while the revolt against the traditions of philosophy was 
gathering some headway in the English-speaking world, there began to be 
published in 1902 the monumental Berlin edition of Kant's complete works, 
edited by the Prussian Academy of Sciences. In mentioning this monumental 
edition, indispensable, of course, for university libraries, it may seem finical 
to refer to the not very agreeable printed page. If patriotism had to dictate 
a return to the German type, a somewhat more generous page would have 
been an improvement. 

The appearance of a new edition of Kant's works, with Dr. Ernst Cassirer 
as general editor, was noticed in the May, 1913, number of the Philosophical 
Review, and the contents of Volumes I and II were there indicated. Those 
volumes contain the pre-critical writings, representing the period from 1747 
to 1777. Volumes III and IV, which have recently appeared, confirm the 
favorable impression made by the initial volumes. Both the editors and the 
publisher are to be congratulated upon their success in bringing out this 
admirable edition. The printed page, in the clearest of Roman type, is on 
the whole more satisfactory than that of any previous edition, — only compar- 
able, in fact, with that of the very legible Rosenkranz edition. Paper as well 
as type is all that could be expected in a worthy edition of a great philosophical 
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classic and the editors seem to have done their work well. The paging of the 
original editions is indicated as well as varying readings. Volume III, edited 
by Dr. Albert Gorland, contains the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, following the 
text of the second edition (1787), with an appendix giving the variations from 
the text of the first edition (1781). Volume IV, edited by Dr. Artur Buchenau 
and Dr. Ernst Cassirer, contains the Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen 
Metaphysic, the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, and the Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, as well as the lesser writings published 
between 1783 and 1788. When it is considered that the set will be complete 
in ten volumes, with two additional " Erlauterungsbande," and at the very 
moderate price of seven marks a volume (unbound), it will be evident that 
students of philosophy cannot fail to appreciate this new and most excellent 
edition. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Spinozas Philosophische Terminologie. Von Gustav Theodor Richter. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1913. — pp. 170. 

This work is based upon the assumption that a determination of the meaning 
of Spino'za's terms in their historical setting is an indispensable preliminary 
to the understanding of his philosophy. Because of the lack of such linguistic 
investigation, commentators have disagreed and Spinoza has been misrep- 
resented. It is true that Spinoza himself is to a certain extent accountable 
for this vague and erroneous interpretation, in that he gives new meanings 
to traditional terms, modifies the meaning of his own terms in the course of his 
literary activity, adapts his language to his varying audiences, and softens 
it to prevent offense. Nevertheless much confusion could have been avoided 
if the method of this volume had been earlier pursued. The terms here treated 
are those of the ontology: attributum, attribute infinita, in se, per se, a se, esse, 
concipi, substantia, modus, modificatio, accidens, affectio, modi infiniti, res fixes 
et (Rternm. The author carefully distinguishes the senses in which these words 
have been used from the time of Aristotle on, with particular reference to their 
signification in the period of Scholasticism. The investigation is minute, and 
yet sane, controversial, and yet constructive. At times the discussion seems 
unjustifiably subtle; e. g., regarding the synthetic or analytic relation of 
attribute to Substance and the bearing upon this problem of the three verbs, 
exprimere, explicare, constituere, or again, the differentiation of the logical and 
ontological relations of attribute to Substance. All this seems more suited 
to such an involved material as Scholasticism, of which the author is a profound 
student, than to the broader and more practical propositions of Spinoza. Yet 
the author anticipates just such criticism in the final paragraph of Chapter I 
where he admits that his results are often not conclusive because of Spinoza's 
own unresolvable ambiguity, that many of the problems he has considered 
doubtless never occurred to Spinoza, and reminds us that Spinoza's purpose 
was primarily ethical, and not logical. (Again the analysis of in se, per se, 
and a se, is pushed to a bewildering minuteness, yet the term per se concipi 



